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THE SECKRKTED LETTER, 


THE NEGLECTED WIFE. 
CHAPTER II 
Herpert had so much talent for his newly ac- 
quired art, that as soon as he commenced for him- 
self he obtained orders and found sitters. Besides, 
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he was so accomplished and agreeable that he was 

everywhere welcome, and ere long the promising 

young artist was received in all the best houses of 

Florence. Rose might soon have been as much 

sought after as he, but constantly going out of an 
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evening involved an expense and a loss of time 
which she felt their income could not support ; 
while Herbert, proud and fastidious to excess, 
fancied their footing was not yet sufficiently esta- 
blished to secure her being received on terms of 
perfect equality amongst the purse-proud English, 
who then as now formed so large a portion of the 
Anglo-Florentine society. He would have liked 
her to vie in dress and in expenditure with the 
leading women of the circles in which he asso- 
ciated, and the mere idea of her being only tole- 
rated, or looked down upon as a poor artist’s wife, 
by those whose respect she was entitled to com- 
mand, was sufficient to irritate him almost to 
frenzy. 

Rose did not share these scruples, but they 
tended to influence her conduct, and led her to 
maintain the quiet habits to which her domestic 
retiring tastes naturally disposed her. She might 
have enjoyed going into society occasionally per- 
haps, and when she did so she looked so pleasing in 
her white muslin and camellias, that many admiring 
eyes were turned upon her; but ere long she found 
that in Florence society was an imperious task- 
mistress, either requiring complete adherence, or 
else casting off the negligent votary. A person 
could not be seen at lady B.’s concert one night, 
and absent himself from the princess D.’s soweée 
the following, without. ineurring the risk of being 
struck off the latter’s list of invitations, and for- 
feiting all claim to her aequaintance. In Herbert’s 
pesitiom, as he never failed to impress upon his 
wife with the morbid sensibility of his character, 
it would have heen most injurious to receive a 
slight of this deseription ; so gradually, from the 
fear of giving any occasion of offence, joined to her 
previous motives of econemy and . Rose’s 
glimpses of gay life grew more and more unfre- 
quent, and the seurce of amusement am oceasional 
evening party might have afforded to her im the 
course of one or two years completely ceased. 

Young as she still was, and admired as she 
might have beem, she did not indulge in one regret 
at this seclusion. Herbert and her child filled. her 
heart, and she would not suffer herself, as: she sat: 
night after night by her lonely fireside, to think 
her husband was too much away from: heme—teo 
much engrossed by his evening engagements. Was 
it not all in furtherance of his professional views? 
and for whose sake was he working, if not for hers? 
Was it not undeniable that, as his sphere of ac- 
quaintanees extended, se hed his practice increased? 
and yet, alas! had not his expenses augmented im 
proportion? He had taken and fitted up a hand- 
some studio in one of the most frequented parts of 
Florence, and the rent of that, and the hire of a 
man to take charge of it, formed a large amount, 
which it required considerable gains to counter- 
balance. Herbert always met her timid doubts 
and suggestions with the impatient rejoinder that 
every new enterprise required some outlay, and 
quoted the proverb, “ Nothing venture, nothing 
have.” He used to come home worried and irri- 
table sometimes, for he found people mean and 
shuffling, ordering pictures for which they never 
paid, or sitting for likenesses which at the last 
they found fault with and rejected. 

Rose had to bear the brunt of his ill-humour 
and disgust whenever he had experienced any of 


| these vexations. The gay world, that saw him 


| enter a drawing-room the best dressed and most 
| distinguished looking man of all present, little 
| dreamed of the petulanee which so often vented 
| itself on the patient little wife he had left behind 
| him. She never complained, but with her gentle 
| smile pursued her usual routine of home duties 
and employments. She always laid out her hus- 
| band’s clothes in his dressing-room, and saw that 
| everything was complete in his attire; it was her 
| hand that always parted the dark brown hair over 
| his pale intellectual forehead, and gave the last 
; touch to the folds of the cravat around his neck. 
Herbert dressed with scrupulous care, although 
without any positive extravagance; yet the price 
of the gloves which he every night found it indis- 
pensable to put on, would nearly have paid for a 
drive for Rose, whose cheek looked thin and sharp, 
and whe needed some occasional change and re- 
creation. 

He aever thought of all this; how should he, 
when she never thought for herself? Had Jane 
been still with thens, it would have been different; 
but just after little Hugh had completed his second 
year, ill health compelled the faithful creature to 
return to England, and Rose was left with none 
but Italian servants to wateh over her at a time 
when she required the utmost care and attention. 
If Herbert had been less oecupied with his art and 
visitors in his studio by day—less engrossed in the 
whirl of excitement whielz he persisted in denomi- 
nating business by night—he might have noted 
signs of suffermg m his wife, ef which she would 
have considered it selfish weakness to complain. 

And thus time swept on, leaving him still more 
mvolved in this ecm vertex, still move 
blinded to his carelessness neglect. He would 
eome home: Iate for dinner, and fall asleep as seon 
as it was ended, merely rousing to go and dress 
for some brilliant party, on his return from which 
he would be sure to find Rese waiting up for him, 
anxious to enjoy a few moments of his comversa- 
| tiom, and to listen to the recital of the evening's 
adventures. This was the only point om which 
\she was rebellious. Herbert remembering who 
| watched, for a long time had maintained sufficient 
self-denial to leave a ball at its brightest and gay- 
est, im order to prevent the grey dawn finding his 
wife still expecting his retwm; but at length he 
found this restraint was- ing; rather irksome, 


resist the temptations: of a 
some agreeable partner for 
him angry to hear a well-limowm footstep, less 


to answer his summons, and to be met by a pale, 
anxious face, which seemed taeitly to reproach his 
tardiness. 

“ How ridiculous this is of you, Rose! Why will 
you persist in sitting up and wearing yourself 
out P” 

* Dearest, I am not tired; only to-night it was 
—— later than usual, that I got frightened, 
an 24 

“ How can I help it being late? You know 1 
have a position to aequire, useful connections to 
cultivate, new acquaintances to form. Do you 
think that if I had shut myself up at home 1 
should have obtained my present footing in my 
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| of the servants can.” 


night they are tired, and fall asleep so soundly 


|| nobody will be inconvenienced. 
| ordered to-morrow.” 





|| wait for you; pray let me! 
| Herbert, now—so very little!” 


| Inees, and caressingly laid her cheek against his 


| never tire P 


|| bitterly. 
| but tried to convince himself that it was her 
| obstinacy about the pass-key which caused this 
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sxofession P I am now laying the foundation of 
name and fortune. Did you imagine we were 
never to rise above the miserable way in which we 
have vegetated hitherto P” 

“‘ Miserable! Oh, Herbert—miserable! ” 

She did not say more, but bent her head that 
he should not see the tears which blinded her, 
while she carefully put on his slippers, as he sat 
before the fire. 

This was one of Rose’s self-imposed duties in 
the early days of their married life, and Herbert 
had grown accustomed to her performance of it as 
a matter of course. As she was kneeling before 
him she coughed repeatedly, and hastily drew her 
shawl closer around her. 

“There!” said Herbert peevishly, “ there !— 
the result of your own obstinacy! You have 
caught cold from staying up. I insist that hence- 
forth, after twelve, you do not wait for me. One 


“ But, dear, they work so hard all day that at 


that they would not hear you ring.” 
“ Well, well, then I can have a pass-key, and 
Let one be 


“Indeed, indeed, I am not ill; let me always 
I see so little of you, 


She had drawn closer to him, still on her 


hand. 

“ Don’t, Rose!” said Herbert, angrily drawing 
it back—* don’t ; you weary me!” 

Weary him! weary him! and had it come to 
that P Had those few years sufliced to weary 
him of what he had so often vowed his life should 


alacrity was missing; it was the patient sub- 
mission of a slave—nothing more. 

His gloves took a long time that night in put- 
ting on, and Rose’s fingers trembled as she tried 
to button them for him. Had he taken her to his 
heart at that moment, and whispered but one 
word, “ Forgive me,” the remembrance of all 
would have been swept away; but false pride was 
there, and kept him silent. 

Till the last minute Rose hoped he would relent ; 
but in vain. Gaily did he wish her good-night ; 
then taking the key which lay upon the table, he 
put it in his pocket and left the room. When she 
heard the hall-door shut, she started up and ran 
towards it, calling, “Herbert, dear Herbert!” 
She opened it to repeat the summons, but at that 
moment her husband’s voice caught her ear, as he 
ran down-stairs singing a lively German air, and 
her purpose changed. The door abruptly closed, 
— fell upon her knees and wept convul- 
sively. 

Two or three months after this scene, Rose’s 
pale face smiled upon a little girl, and for a time 
returning health seemed given to the mother to 
enable her to devote herself to her care. But the 
infant did not thrive; it appeared to draw poison 
from its mother’s bosom, and ere the summer 
closed, the frail plant had withered and died 
away. 

Herbert felt the loss but little ; for he, as well as 
all who had seen the poor child, in witnessing its 
debility, had found no cause to mourn its early 
death. But the mother! She could not thus be 
reasoned with. Death had never before stricken 
her in any that she loved, and the helplessness of 
her nursling had but endeared it to her the more. 
Everything was very quiet just then, and Herbert 





Ah, boding speck, you were spreading fast, and | 


| the light of Rose’s sun was growing dim. 


He was angrier still when he saw her weep so | 
He felt dissatisfied and uncomfortable, 


passionate outbreak, and this strengthened him in 


| his determination not to give way. 


It was their first quarrel ; for Rose, usually so | 


did his best to cheer her; but as the autumn drew 
on, and Rose still continued ailing and depressed, 
he soon found it necessary to resume his habits of 
society, and ere long was more than usually con- 
spicuous in all the eéteries which the approaching 
winter had drawn together in Florence. 

He used to ride every day; it no longer needed 
for Rose to entreat this of him as a favour now! 
After some hours in his studio, it was a neces- 
sary relaxation, and he was constantly seen at 


decile, so unresisting, would not yield without a | the Cascine, the foremost amongst the throng 
struggle to what she foresaw would be breaking | which surrounded the carriages drawn up in the 


the link of all domestic habits and regularity ; 
but Herbert, irritated by opposition, only grew 
more peremptory, and persevered in carrying his 
point, 

The key was made, and Rose strictly forbidden 


| tositup. Herbert now thought he could be mag- 
| nanimous in victory ; so the next evening, when he 
was ready to go out, he kissed his wife, said all | 


was forgotten, and desired her to let him find her 
asleep on his return should he be detained after 
twelve. 

Rose held up her face to meet his kiss, and 
tried to smile; but her heart seemed chilled, and 


| expressions of love that once used to rise un- 


| appear to notice it. 


bidden to her lips now were foreed and con- 
strained. 

Herbert felt the change, but was too proud to 
He still lingered for a few 
moments, and Rose brought him his hat and 
gloves as was her wont; but her usual ready 


| square. 
| “Mr. Graham, Mr. Graham, positively you 
must not refuse; you shall act Falkland to my 
| Julia, Let me see you to-morrow, and we will 
| settle all preliminaries,” would exclaim some fri- 
| volous beauty, beckoning him to the side of her 
| carriage. 
| Herbert, who was an exce.lent amateur actor, 
/and very fond of that seductive and ensnaring 
; amusement, had scarcely time to bow, smile, and 
| acquiesce, when he would be summoned away. 
“Lady Z. has sent me for you, Graham,” in- 
| terrupts a simple young patrician, with flowing 
yellow hair and an fncipient moustache. “ She 
| told me not to show my face to her again without 
) you.” 
| “Ah, here you are, you naughty man,” cries 
Lady Z.; “you shall not escape me now. Come 
| home with me to dinner, and give your opinion as 
: to the grouping of a ‘ tableau vivant,’ that we 
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have in perspective. Miss Horton dines with me 
—so come!” 

Herbert could not refrain from giving a ready 
assent ; and thus with private theatricals, and din- 
ners, tableaux, charades, and other similar modes 
of murdering time, the popular young artist 
found himself in a perpetual vortex of excitement, 
which by contrast rendered the quiet of his home 
still more unacceptable. 

He was out so much that he could but little ob- 
serve Rose’s constant suffering ; besides, she en- 
deavoured to conceal her increasing weakness from 
the fear of occasioning an expense she feared it 
would be difficult to meet. The cost of the long 
illness of the departed infant had already weighed 
heavily upon their finances, and she dreaded a re- 
petition of this evil should a physician now be 
summoned to attend her. She thought her cough 
would yield to time ; so she struggled against the 
insidious inroads of disease, and lost ground daily 
in the contest. 

The winter came, cold and severe beyond the 
usual standard in Italian climates. The keen 
winds and rain kept her several weeks prisoner to 
the house, and she was prevented from taking her 
usual walk with little Hugh—prevented even from 
attending church on Sundays. 

Ah, poor Rose! How often of late had she 
gone thither alone! Where now were the hopes 
that had filled her heart upon her marriage day, 
and which she fancied then would hallow her 
existence? Still the trial was not allin vain. It 
was loosening her hold upon the world, and pre- 
paring her to fix her affections on one that was 
unseen. 

A bright day of warmth and sunshine came at 
length, and she yielded to the child’s petition for 
a walk; but after she had been out for a few 
minutes she felt so weak that she was compelled 
to return home, and it was with difficulty she 
could mount the stairs. She sat down ex- 
hausted at every landing, the child looking wist- 
fully in her face, and asking “if poor mamma 
was ill.” 

She was ill; more ill than she herself suspected. 
All that day she lay upon the sofa, till near the 
time when Herbert came home to dress for a 
dinner-party. She intended to have told him how 
unwell she felt; but he was impatient and in a 
hurry, and displeased because something he had 
left to be done had been omitted. Rose had for- 
gotten his directions, almost for the first time; 
but she listened meekly to his scolding, and pro- 
mised the neglect should not again occur. Mean- 
time the little boy, playing at his father’s dress- 
ing table, unperceived laid hold of his pocket-book, 
and opening it, pulled out the letters it contained. 
One small note falling on the ground near Rose’s 
feet, the child picked it up and placed it on his 
mother’s knee; when, at that moment, Herbert’s 
eye fell on the unconscious offender. Quick as 
thought he darted forward, snatched it away, and 
in his anger violently struck the child. Though 
all had passed as in a moment, the note had 
been seen by Rose; the blood rose to her temples, 
and a thrill of agony shot through her heart as 
she witnessed the suspicious precipitation with 
which her husband had concealed it. 

Now all her past sorrows seemed as nothing in 





comparison to her present misery! She did not 
proffer one word, however, but quietly raised the 
child, who, sobbing with pain and terror, had clung 
to her, and hidden his face in her lap; then taking 
him by the hand, with one sorrowful look at Her- 
bert, she led him from the room. 

When she returned Herbert was gone. 





THE PHILADELPHIA PRINTER. 
NO. It. 

WE left Franklin in his own printing-office, where 
he is to be found early and late with the ceaseless 
diligence of a man who is determined to thrive. 
His old master Keimer’s business had passed into 
the hands of a young man named Harry, who 
might have been a formidable rival to our printer. 
But the two young men went differently to work. 
Franklin was in reality industrious and frugal, 
and took care to appear so. To show that he was 
not above his business, he sometimes brought 
home through the streets on a wheelbarrow the 
paper he bought at the stores. He paid punc- 
tually for his goods, frequented no places of public 
amusement, reading being the only recreation he 
allowed himself, and thus he quickly established 
so good a character that the suppliers of the wares 
he required were eager to obtain him for a cus- 
tomer, and all facilities for business were afforded 
him. Harry was “very proud, dressed like a 
gentleman, lived expensively, took much diversion 
and pleasure abroad, ran in debt, and neglected 
his business.” Look at that picture and at this, 
young tradesman, and mark the issue, substantially 
the same in all similar cases. Harry was ruined ; 
Franklin rose to wealth and honour. 

The frugality of Franklin’s habits and the first 
indications of growing prosperity are amusingly 
described by himself. “ We have an English 
proverb,” writes the printer, that says, ‘ He that 
would thrive must ask his wife. It was lucky 
for me that I had one as much disposed to in- 
dustry and frugality as myself. She assisted me 
cheerfully in my business, folding and stitching 
pamphlets, tending shop, purchasing old linen 
rags for the paper-makers, etc. We kept no idle 
servants, our table was plain and simple, our 
furniture of the cheapest. For instance, my 
breakfast was for a long time bread and milk 
(no tea), and I ate it out of a twopenny earthen 
porringer with a pewter spoon. But mark how 
luxury will enter families, and make a progress, 
in spite of principle ; being called one morning to 
breakfast, I found it in a china bowl, with a spoon 
of silver! They had been bought for me without 
my knowledge by my wife, and had cost her the 
enormous sum of three and twenty shillings ; for 
which she had no other excuse or apology to make 
but that she thought Aer husband deserved a 
silver spoon and china bowl as well as any of his 
neighbours. This was the first appearance of 
plate and china in our house ; which afterwards in 
a course of years, as our wealth increased, aug- 
mented gradually to several hundred pounds in 
value.” 

Neither extravagance nor idleness followed the 
introduction of this bit of luxury. The future 
ambassador worked his press, and his wife at- 
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tended the shop and stitched pamphlets as dili- 
gently as ever. Franklin, meanwhile, found the 
opportunity of turning his literary talents to good 
account, first as the contributor of a series of 
amusing and instructive articles, under the name 
of the “ Busy Body,” to a newspaper published by 
Bradford the printer, and then as the editor of 
another paper to which he stood in the relations 
of proprietor, printer, and publisher. 

Our tradesman’s prudence and economy were 
far removed from sordidness. Saving on himself, 
he was generous to others, and his prudent regard 
to business was not permitted to interfere with 
his sense of public duty. He gave decisive proof 
of this in the management of his paper. It was 
customary then to make local newspapers the 
vehicle of personal abuse, a practice against which 
Franklin set his face determinedly. He would 
edmit no personal abuse, nor would he stifle the 
expression of his opinion in deference to any party 
however influential. Having on one occasion 
commented freely on the public conduct of one or 
two persons of high standing in Philadelphia, 
some of his patrons remonstrated with him in the 
way of friendly advice. He listened to them 
patiently, and then invited them to supper. ‘ The 
time arrived, and the guests assembled. He 
received them cordially, and listened again to 
their friendly reproofs of his editorial conduct. 
At length supper was announced ; but, when the 
guests had seated themselves around the table, 
they were surprised to see nothing before them 
but two puddings, made of coarse meal, called 
sawdust puddings in the common phrase, and a 
stone pitcher filled with water. He helped them 
all, and then applied himself to his own plate, 
partaking freely of the repast, and urging his 
friends to do the same. They taxed their polite- 
ness to the utmost, but all in vain ; their appetites 
refused obedience to the will. Perceiving their 
difficulty, Franklin at last arose and said, ‘My 
friends, any one who can subsist upon sawdust 
pudding and water, as I can, needs no man’s 
patronage.’ ”’ 

In 1732 Franklin first published his almanac 
under the name of Richard Saunders. He con- 
tinued it about twenty-five years, and found ita 
profitable concern, for Poor Richard’s almanac 
was extremely popular, and commanded an annual 
sale of nearly ten thousand, an extraordinary 
demand considering the time and country. The 
spaces between the remarkable days in the calendar 
were filled with prudential maxims ; which Frank- 
lin afterwards collected and formed into a con- 
nected discourse, purporting to be the harangue 
of a wise old man to the people attending an 
auction. This digest, which he appended to the 
last number of his almanac, attained great cele- 
brity. It was copied into all the American news- 
papers, was published in a separate form under 
the title of “The Way to Wealth,” which was 
widely circulated in Britain, and translated into 
various languages. A great critic has said that 
the peculiar charm of Franklin’s writings, as well 
as his great merit in action, “consisted in the 
clearness with which he saw his object, and the 
bold and steady pursuit of it by the surest and 
the shortest road.” Shrewd observation of men, 
and consummate sagacity as to the conduct of life, 
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eminently fitted him for the office of mentor. 
His style is vigorous and concise, full of very 
felicitous and apposite illustration drawn from 
every-day scenes. Nor are imagination and 
humour wanting to give freshness and amusing 
interest to the whole. Both in writing and 
speaking he was much in the habit of using little 
narratives as the vehicle for his sentiments, which 
were introduced with great tact and effect, and 
thus he amused and persuaded at the same time. 
All this while he contrived to carry on his own 
education vigorously. A knowledge of the French, 
German, and Spanish languages was among the 
acquirements of this very busy period of his life. 

As our object is not to give a detailed biography 
of Franklin, but rather to present a few scenes 
from his varied life, we must beg our readers to 
leap over a long period, and look in on our printer, 
now a middle-aged man, about the year 1754, 
when we find him holding the high office of post- 
master-general of America. He has been ap- 
spointed successively, clerk to the general assembly 
pot Pennsylvania, postmaster of the province, and a 

member of the assembly, and now he fills the 
highest place in connection with the American 
post-office. -In his own simple narrative, each step 
seems to follow the other so naturally, and he 
retains so completely throughout the simple and 
unpretending habits which distinguished the jour- 
neyman printer, that we are apt to forget the great 
stride he has made in social position. We do not 
stay here to describe the various stages of his 
upward progress. The chief means are patent to 
all men—honesty, industry, frugality. “The whole 
tenor of his existence,” remarked one of his friends, 
“was a perpetual lecture against the idle, the 
extravagant, and the proud ;” and its result isa 
striking encouragement to the exercise of the 
opposite virtues. Great talents no doubt aided 
his ascent, and placed him ona higher eminence 
than he would otherwise have attained. But to 
his habits, rather than to his talents, he himself 
always ascribed the success of his life. These were 
the coursers he yoked to his chariot, and which 
carried him so triumphantly along. 

Meanwhile Franklin has been doing much for 
his countrymen, as well as receiving benefits and 
honours from them. He was the means of estab- 
lishing a subscription library in Philadelphia, “the 
mother of all the North American subscription 
libraries,” and now one of the largest libraries in 
that country ; he projected a plan for improving 
the city police, formed a fire brigade, instituted 
a philosophical society, got an academy for youth 
established, which has since grown into the 
university of Philadelphia, and although not the 
projector he was one of the chief agents in found- 
ing a hospital for the sick. It is easy to enumerate 
such services as these; a few words suffice. 
But it is not so easy to realise the labour expended 
in performing them, or the immense influence 
they have exercised and continue to exercise in an 
ever widening circle. One finds every attempt to 
calculate its amount utterly futile. 

In the course of these years we find Franklin 
brought into contact with another celebrated 
character, George Whitfield. The great preacher 
visited America in 1739, and an intimacy with 
Franklin soon commenced. The latter gives us 
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in his autobiography an anecdote amusingly illus- | thunder-clouds. Preparations were accordingly 


trative of the power of Whitfield’s oratory. The 
Orphan-house in Georgia was about to be built. 
Franklin wished it to be placed in Philadelphia, 
and the children removed thither. To this Whit- 
field would not consent, and the printer determined 
not to contribute to the project. But, cool 
philosopher as he was, he found Whitfield’s 
eloquence too much for him. “I happened soon 
after,” Franklin writes, “to attend one of his 
sermons, in the course of which I perceived he 
intended to finish with a collection, and I silently 
resolved he should get nothing from me. I had 
n my pocket a handful of copper money, three or 
four silver dollars, and five pistoles in gold. As 
he proceeded, I began to soften, and concluded to 
give the copper. Another stroke of his oratory 
made me ashamed of that, and determined me to 
give the silver; and he finished so admirably that 


I emptied my pocket wholly into the collector's | 


dish, gold and all.” 
During the interval we have passed over occurred 
also that event in Franklin’s life which has given 


to his name its highest celebrity—his brilliant dis- | 


covery in electricity. The end of the year 1745 is 
an epoch in the annals of science, by the discovery 
of the possibility of accumulating large quantities 
of the electric fluid by means of what was called 
the Leyden phial or jar. This “ consists of a jar 
or plate of glass covered or coated on both sides, 
to near the top or edge, by a metallic leaf or other 
conducting surface, which renders it capable of 
holding a very high charge of accumulated elec- 
tricity. By this wonderful invention a power was 
obtained incomparably greater than any former ex- 
hibition of electrical influence. The shock, or con- 
vulsive agitation accompanying the discharge of a 
loaded jar through the nervous system, at first 
inspired terror, and still continues to excite sur- 
prise and astonishment.” » Franklin eagerly set 
his mind at work to discover the reason of this 
phenomenon, and his beautiful explication of the 
Leyden jar followed. Then a few years after 
came his great discovery of the identity of elec- 
tricity and lightning. We cannot better relate 
the circumstances in which it was made, than in pro- 
fessor Leslie’s words (Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Dissertation Fourth). After referring to Franklin’s 
former contributions to this science by his theory 
of positive and negative electricity, he proceeds :— 

“ But it was reserved for the American philoso- 
pher to complete a grander discovery, which, though 
unreasonably extolled, is the foundation of his per- 
manent fame. The similarity of electricity and 
lightning already struck several experimenters, 
and the Abbé Nollet had in 1746 drawn a parallel, 
in which he compared the conglomeration of thun- 
der-clouds to the prime conductor of an electrical 
machine. Winkler next, and with more decided 
arguments, contended for the identity of these 
powers. Franklin, following the same train of 
speculation, enumerated in a clear and methodical 
order the different circumstances of resemblance. 
But it was necessary to pass the circle of mere pro- 
babilities, and he proposed, as the final proof, to 
have recourse to direct observation. His sugges- 
tion was, to erect on the top of some eminence a 
tapering iron rod forty feet high, which he con- 
ceived would attract electricity from the charged 


made in France for trying that bold experiment. 
In the spring of 1752, Dalibard, a distinguished 
| botanist, had an iron rod forty feet in height tied 
' with silk cords to a post in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, the lower end being protected from rain by 
| a sort of sentry-box. The apparatus was, during 
his absence, intrusted to the charge of a resolute 
| carpenter, who, watching the first appearance of a 
| thunder-storm on the 10th of May, ran to the spot, 
drew sparks from the rod, and, assisted by the 
| curate of the village, actually charged an electric 
| jar. The demonstration of the nature of lightning 
| was thus rendered complete; but an experiment 
| so wonderful deserved repetition. It was eagerly 
| performed, under the direction of Buffon, in the 
| royal garden at Paris; and, during the months of 
| July and August, it was tried with the same 
| results near London, where Canton succeeded in 
detecting atmospheric electricity by means of a 
common fishing-rod. 

“Intelligence now came from America that 
Franklin had performed his experiment in a finer 
style. Not having the opportunity of an eminence 
in the flat country around Philadelphia, he imagined 
the expedient of employing a boy’s kite, to gain a 
great elevation in the air. To the end of the 
hempen string, from which hung a small key, he 
fastened a piece of silk cord, for holding in his 
hand. On the 15th of June, in the afternoon, 
while a storm was gathering, he walked into the 
fields, and, assisted by his son, he launched the 
kite, when, to his inexpressible delight, he saw the 
loose fibres stretch out from the string, heard a 
snapping noise, and observed the pendent key not 
only attract light substances, but give ont sparks 
on approaching his knuckle. These were all deci. 
sive marks of electrical action, and answered his 
most sanguine expectations. The success of this 
trial encouraged him to entertain the daring pro- 
ject of turning aside the stroke of heaven, and of 
guarding our edifices from the ravages of thunder, 
by the erection of lofty conductors. These views, 
combined with amusing experiments and lively 
speculations, were explained at great length, and 
in a very easy and pleasing manner, in the series 
of letters to Collinson, through whose friendship 
they were printed in London in 1755, and immedi- 
ately translated into the French language and cir- 
culated with zeal and rapidity over Europe.” 

The feelings of doubt, fear, and hope with which 
Franklin, in that summer afternoon, proceeded to 
the fields with his kite may be easily imagined. 
Now all was ready ; the kite was raised, a thunder- 
cloud passed over it, but no sign of electricity ap- 
peared. The philosopher began to despair, when, 
to his unutterable delight, he observed a change in 
the loose fibres of his string ; and then the decisive 
spark was obtained! His labours were at first 
treated with neglect by the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, though eagerly hailed by the philosophers of 
Paris. Afterwards, however, the British Associa- 
tion did justice to Franklin. He was elected a 
member of the Royal Society, and it was voted 
that he should be excused the customary pay- 
ments. He was also presented with sir Godfrey 
Copley’s gold medal for the year 1753, accompa- 
nied by a very handsome speech of the president, 
| lord Macclesfield. And henceforth the Philadel- 
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in science. 

As we shall not return to the subject of Frank- 
lin’s scientific attainments, we may mention here 
that he continued through life to think, and ex- 
periment, and write, in a useful and successful man- 
ner in connection with various departments of 
physical science. Wherever he is found, on sea or 
lend, there is the same display of accurate observa- 


tion of natural phenomena, and ingenious theorising | 


regarding them. Light and heat, whirlwinds and 
water-spouts, evaporation and the tides, with a 
great variety of other subjects, employed his ever 
active mind and ready pen. In all, his character- 
istic love of the useful is apparent. Whenever it is 
possible, he turns philosophic speculation to some 
practical account ; as, for instance, in his scientific 
exposition of the causes and cure of smoky chim- 
neys. The style in which Franklin expounds his 
theories and relates his experiments is peculiarly 
happy. “ A singular felicity of induction guided 
all his researches,” says sir Humphrey Davy ; “and 
by very small means he established very grand 
truths. ‘The style and manner of his publication 
on electricity are almost as worthy of admiration 
as the doctrine it contains. He has endeavouned 
to remove all mystery and obscurity from the sub- 
ject. He has written equally for the uninitiated 
and the philosopher; and he has rendered his 
details amusing as well as perspicuous, elegant as 
well as simple. Science appears in his language in 
a dress wonderfully decerous, the best adapted to 
display her native lovelmess. He has in no in- 
stance exhibited that false dignity by which phi- 
losophy is kept aloof from common applications ; 
and he has sought rather to make her a useful in- 
mate and servant in the common habitations of 
man, tham to preserve her merely as an object of 
admiration in temples and ag 

In mechanical contrivances he also took great 
delight, and could beast of being the inventor of 
not a few curious and useful articles, from a stove 
for heating rooms te a masical instrament. The 
former was invented in 1742, and extensively used; 
the latter, the armonica, belongs to the period of 
his second visit to England. There he saw an 
instrument formed of glasses, tunes being played 
by passing a wet finger round their brims. Frank- 
linimproved onthe plan, and produced the armonica, 
which was at one time very fashionable and sold 
at the price of forty guineas. 

This visit to England began in 1757. Differ- 
ences had long existed in Pennsylvania between the 
assembly, the representatives of the people, and 
the proprietaries, Penn’s sons, as to taxing the es- 
tates of the latter for the public service. At length 
the assembly determined to send an agent to 
England to remonstrate with the proprietaries, 
and, if unsuccessful with them, to appeal to the 
government. Franklin was chosen for this service. 
How different his position now from that in which 
he first found himself in the great metropolis ! For 
five years his business dragged its slow length 
along, government being too engrossingly occu- 
pied at the time to pay much attention to it. 
Meanwhile the American agent found abundant 
leisure to cultivate the attractive society by which 
he was surrounded. In the house of Mrs. Steven- 
son, in Oraven-street, he found an agreeable home, 
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phia printer took a high place among discoverers | now and during the many future years which he 


spent in London. Then there were the pleasant 
meetings with the most noted men of the day in 
the intellectual world, warm friendships formed, 
and correspondence with various parties commenced 
which lasted through life. In the longer intervals 
of business Franklin travelled a good deal. First 
he went to Northamptonshire, the abode of his 
ancestors, and contrived to ferret out any relations 
who were left, generously assisting the poorer. 
Then he visited the Scottish capital, by the literati 
of which, as-Lord Kames, Robertson, Hume, and 
others, he was received with great honour. There 
he says he spent six weeks of the “densest” hap- 
piness he had known in his life. Afterwards we 
find him in Holland and Flanders, noting every- 
thing remarkable, and with a characteristic regard 
to utility, gathering “information that would be 
useful when he returned to America.” 

During this visit to Great Britain, the degree of 
doctor of laws was conferred upon him by the 
universities of St. Andrews, of Edinburgh, and of 
He had been previously pre- 
sented with the degree of master of arts by two of 
the colleges of his own country, Yale and Cam- 
bridge. 

Having carried his business toa successful issue, 
Franklin left England on the 17th of August, 
1762, and arrived at Phi ma on the Ist of 
November, where he received warm congratu- 
lations and thanks of his fellow citizens for the 
important services he had rendered the province. 





INDIAN IMPOSTORS AND JUGGLERS. 


Tue East has long been famous, or rather infa- 
mous, for the abundance of people ewe J it 
who by greater expertmess or sagacity than their 
neighbours—by the force of legerdemain—have 
exercised supreme control over the superstitious 
intellects of those who were not equally expert in 
sleight of hand, or skilled im the science of che- 
mistry. Some few of these impostors have ap- 
peared and vanished without any feasible clue 
having been ever discovered to the extraordinary 
and marvellous feats performed by them in the 
presence of wondering multitudes; others again 
have held the palm for weeks, and months, and 
years ; but eventually the penetrating sagacity of 
educated Europeans has unmasked their villany, 
and exposed them to the derision and scorn of the 
more enlightened. By far the greater proportion 
of the natives, however, persevered in their blind 
belief that these impostors were possessed of su- 
pernatural powers. It is true they never gave to 
them the attributes of deities, they never actually 
worshipped them; but they feared them as evil 
spirits, and under this baneful influence pandered 
to their wants. 

India has been the field of several great imposi- 
tions; but amongst them none were ever pro- 
ductive of more startling effects than the two I 
am now about to relate. The first of these was 
called “THe Man THAT sat IN THE Arr,” and 
the time of his appearance and sway was about 
the year 1833, or thereabouts. Madras was the 
theatre of this performance. 

There was a startling simile made use of by 
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a lunatic, who once issued a fulminating pamphlet 
against some imaginary enemy, in which he said 
that if a “‘ buffalo could stand in the air,” then he, 
the lunatic, was contented to acknowledge that he 
was wrong. Not one whit less startling, and much 
more to the purpose, was the announcement made 
in the Madras “Male Asylum Herald,” a paper 
now many years defunct, that Apoosawmy Raga- 
vah, or some such outlandish name, a brahmin of 
high caste, had undertaken, for a stipulated con- 
sideration, to appear before the governor and coun- 
cil, and as many friends and spectators as chose to 
assemble, seated cross-legged and _ tailor-fashion 
for the space of half an hour in the air! ! 

At first people were inclined to think that the 
whole matter was a hoax, and that the advertise- 
ment had been inserted by some thoughtless wag. 
That such was not the case, however, very shortly 
appeared ; for in the official gazette a card was 
issued, inviting civil, military,and medical servants, 
| and indeed all English gentlemen at the presi- 
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dency, to assemble at a given hour on a certain 
day to see a man sit in the air. Now many and 
many an Englishman well remembered the hoax 
often rlayed at home of advertising a horse with 
his head where his tail ought to be, and similar 
foolish takes-in ; but all such mysteries dwindled 
into insignificance in comparison with the man 
sitting in the air. Jones, the first judge of the 
Sudder Dewanee Adawlet, wrote to Smith, the 
collector of Chinleput, and urged him to be pre- 
sent to witness the novel spectacle. All who could 
get away from stations within a hundred miles of 
the presidency hastened to Madras to glut their 
curiosity ; and amongst the whole mass, I really 
believe that there was barely a single individual 
who would not sooner have rather believed that 
the moon, to use a nursery simile, was made of 
green cheese than credit for a moment the possi- 
bility of the brahmin fulfilling his promise. 
Expectation was on the tiptoe; all Madras, from 
the governor-general down to his meanest palkee- 
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bearer, longed for the hour when this marvellous | For the first few seconds after the cloth had 


spectacle was to be revealed to them. When the 

day at length arrived, the entrance to the go- 

vernor’s gardens was thronged with carriages and 

horsemen. A sumptuous breakfast commenced , 
the entertainment, and, whilst the governor and | 
his guests were inside feasting upon the fat of the | 
land, the brahmin himself made a light repast off | 
a platter of rice smothered in ghee, winding up 
with half a dozen red plantains. 

By and bye the band in front of the govern- 
ment house struck up the national anthem. His 
excellency and staff, all cocked hats and feathers, 
with a hundred other officers in the varied and 
beautiful uniforms of the East India Company, 
took up their position under an extensive awning, 
where a detachment of orderlies was perpetually 
on duty, fanning the guests with huge Indian 
fans. 

With the utmost confidence the brahmin walked 
into the centre of a space kept open expressly for 
the purpose¥ and making a very low salaam to the 
spectators, he commenced operations. There were 
only two men in his retinue, but these were Pile- 
wahns, men of herculean strength and nerve, 
trained from their infancy to feats of strength, 
whose sinews almost protruded from their flesh. 
These came forward and salaamed also; when, 
having obtained the governor’s permission, they 
planted a pole firmly in the ground, the top of 
which might then be eight feet from the surface. 
Over this they threw a huge sheet, which consti- 
tuted a species of tent, which tent helped entirely 
to exclude the operators from the anxious gaze of 
the spectators. A buzz of expectation passed from 
mouth to mouth of the multitudes that thronged 
and squeezed each other in their intense anxiety 
to witness the result; whilst two sturdy musicians, 
possessed of more wind and noise than the gift of | 
music, raised hideous blasts upon a miserable horn 
and a badly-tuned cracked violoncello. The pre- 
parations occupied nearly ten minutes ; and people 
who were looking earnestly, could discover that 
the summit of this temporary tent enlarged, as 
though some bulky body had been introduced, and 
at the same time materially gained in height. 

At length the two Pilewahns crept out from 
under the folds of the cloth, and announced to the 
multitudes that the propitious hour had arrived ; 
whilst, hauling gently at the covering, which 
was of cloth of fine and light texture, they sud- 
denly gave a jerk that completely denuded the 
pole, revealing to the astounded multitudes the 
remarkable and extraordinary phenomenon of a 
man sitting cross-legged in the air. There was 
no mistake about it; and although old gentlemen 
took off their spectacles and wiped them again and 
again, it was only to see the clearer this marvel- 
lous apparition. 

Only the brahmin’s right hand rested upon the 
summit of the pole; all the rest of his body was 
separated from it at more than elbow length, and 
yet his position was apparently as free and easy as 
though he were sitting upon the most substantial 
boards, or the still more substantial earth, in lieu 
of light and unresisting air. There he sat cross- 
legged, counting the beads of a rosary in his left | 
hand, and starmg unconcernedly with both eyes | 
straight into his excellency’s face. 





been removed, the whole mass of spectators seemed 
too much awe-stricken and astonished even to 
permit themselves to breathe. As, however, they 
became convinced that their eyes were looking 
upon a reality, and not a delusion, the whole air 
was rent with acclamations of wonderment and 
surprise, whilst every European present declared 
it to be the most complete and the cleverest impo- 
sition that had ever been practised in India; nor 
could the most scientific amongst them surmise 
for a moment any cause or means, save the most 
extraordinary nervous agency (and the brahmin 
looked too feeble to admit of this), which could 
possibly account for the spectacle ; for, as has been 
already said, only the palm of the right hand 
rested, and that very gently, on the head of the 
pole, whilst with every ease and comfort the 
figure sat cross-legged at more than elbow dis- 
tance. 

Thus this man remained suspended in the air for 
full half an hour, and he offered to continue as 
long again, provided the spectators would pay him 
for it. The English, however, were too anxious to 
possess themselves of the pole used by him to ad- 
mit of their brooking any further delay; besides 
which, from appearances, the man could sit there 
from morning till night without suffering the 
slightest inconvenience. Accordingly, it was inti- 
mated to the brahmin, that he had earned the pro- 
mised reward, having accomplished the feat he 
undertook to perform; so that, making a low 
salaam with his disengaged hand, he summoned 
his assistants, who, with the precision of fisher- 
men, flung the sheet over his head, and entering 
within the secrecy of its folds, took down in an 
inconceivably short space both pole and man. 

The moment the party emerged from under the 
sheet, government peons seized upon them, and 
dragged them very unwillingly into the audience- 
hall. Here the pole was examined by several 
scientific men ; it was struck, sounded, and searched 
for secret springs ; but all in vain ; it was evidently 
as solid and as hard as rock. Neither the brahmin 
nor his assistants carried with them boxes or bags 
where anything bulky could be concealed, and it 
was considered impossible that any man could carry 
about his person sufficient machinery to account 
for the balancing. One civilian, however, sug- 
gested that the person of the brahmin should be 
searched; but this was unanimously objected to, 
on the score of its being a breach of. faith, as it 
had been promised him that, owing to his high 
caste, he should be subjected to nothing that 
might be construed into an insult to his faith; 
and, as we all know, the very touch of other peo- 
ple is pollution to the brahmin. Accordingly, he 
received his promised premium, and withdrew, 
only to travel into the interior, and reap an im- 
mense harvest from the curiosity, credulity, and 
superstition of the people. 

For a period there was nothing heard or talked 
of but this wonderful “ man that sat in the air.” 
Newspapers were full of him; private letters 
teemed about him; rajahs féted him; residents 
gave entertainments to witness his marvellous 
feat ; in short, there was not such a great and in- 
disputable lion to be found in India as this man 





that sat in the air. 
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The star of his fame thus long continued in the 
ascendant, till one day a Mr. Conway, a young 
Madras civilian, intimated to the public that he 
could perform the same ceremony; and then the 
sage and wise of India were confirmed in their 
opinion that the feat must be attributable to some 
wonderful discovery in magnetism. 
ever, nothing of the kind, and Mr. C. published 
an account which made people wonder how they 
could ever have been so simple as not to guess at 
the truth long before. 

In the first place, Mr. C. had a seat of brass 


the shape of a right angled triangle. From the 
narrowest point a stout brass rod passed up as a 
support for his back, at the summit of which was 
2 cross-bar made to measure the width of the back 
from shoulder to shoulder. From the right ex- 
tremity of this cross-bar was extended a curved 
brass rod, fitting to the arm when in a bent posi- 
tion. This, by means of a stout ring firmly ri- 
veted into the end, was fixed upon the top of the 
pole, and constituted the whole machinery, every bit 
of which could be taken to pieces and put to- 
gether. In European costume it was impossible 
to perform the feat; in the loose folds of an 
oriental dress, however, the thing was easy, espe- 
cially as a false covering extended over the bottom 
of the seat, corresponding in every respect to the 
loose wide folds of the Indian trousers. 

Hearing that his trick was detected, the brahmin 
disappeared, leaving the field open for fresh trick- 
sters; nor was it long vacant. 

The next notorions impostor who created in- 
tense excitement and curiosity ought to have 
ranked even before the one already recorded, 
though it must be confessed that the brahmin 
was fond of an exalted position, whereas the one 
we are going to write about was very degraded in 
his aspirations, and very grovelling in his ambi- 
tion. He undertook to be buried underground, 
and to remain there any length of time without 
food, air, or nourishment of any kind. It was in 
the year 1838 that this burying faqueer, as he was 
called, aroused the attention of India by his extra- 
ordinary and cat-like tenacity of life under circum- 
stances that would inevitably have destroyed 
vitality in any ordinary individual. The honour- 
able W. G. Osborne, military secretary to the mis- 
sion dispatched to the court of Runjeet Sing, was 
an eye-witness of the exploits of this singular in- 
dividual, and we cannot do better than quote a 
few extracts from the very interesting work of that 
gentleman. 

“The monotony,” writes Mr. Osborne, “of our 
camp life was broken this morning by the arrival 
of avery celebrated character in the Punjaub. He 
is a faqueer by name, and is held in extraordinary 
respect by the Sikhs, from his alleged capacity of 
being able to bury himself alive for any period of 
time. Captain Wade (now sir Claude Wade), poli- 
tical agent at Loodhiana, told me that he was pre- 
sent at his exhumation, after an interment of some 
months; general Ventura having buried him, in 
the presence of the maharajah and many of his 
principal sirdars; and, as far as I can recollect, 
these were the particulars as witnessed by gene- 
ral Ventura. After going through a regular course 
of preparation, which occupied him some days, and 


It was, how- | 
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the details of which are too disgusting to dilate 
upon, the faqueer reported himself ready for 
interment in a vault which had been prepared for 
the purpose by orderof the maharajah, On the 


| appearance of Ranjeet and his court, he proceeded 


to the final preparations that were necessary in 
their presence, and after stopping with wax his 


| ears, and every other orifice through which it was 
| possible for air to enter his body, except his mouth, 
| he was stripped and placed in a linen bag; the 
| last preparation consisted in turning his tongue 
| back, and thus closing the gullet, whereupon he 
constructed, made of thin strong brazen rods, in | 


immediately died away into a sort of lethargy. 
The bag was then closed and sealed with the Run- 
jeet’s own seal, and afterwards placed in a small 
deal box, which was also locked and sealed. The 
box was then placed in a vault, the earth thrown 
in and trodden down, a crop of barley sown over 
the spot, and sentries placed round it. The maha- 
rajah was, however, very sceptical on the subject, 
and twice in the course of the ten months he re- 
mained underground, sent people to dig him up, 
when he was found to be exactly in the same posi- 
tion, and still in a state of suspended animation. 

“ At the termination of the ten months, captain 
Wade accompanied the maharajah to see him dis- 
interred, who states that he examined him person- 
ally and minutely, and was convinced that all 
animation was perfectly suspended. He saw the 
locks opened and the seals broken by the mahara- 
jah, and the box brought into the open air. The 
man was then taken out, and on feeling his wrist 
and heart not the slightest pulsation was percep- 
tible. The first thing toward restoring him to life 
was the forcing his tongue back to its proper po- 
sition, which was done with some little difficulty 
by a person inserting his finger and forcibly pull- 
ing it back, and continuing to hold it until it gra- 
dually resumed its natural place. 

“* Captain Wade described the top of his head to 
have been considerably heated, but all other parts 
of the body were cool and healthy in appearance. 
Pouring a quantity of warm water over him con- 
stituted the only further measure for his restora- 
tion, and in two hours’ time he was as well as 
ever.” 

After this well authenticated yet most marvel- 
lous case of suspended animation, one is almost 
disposed not to wonder at the legend of the seven 
sleepers, for never was there such a mockery of 
death. The facts have not, that the writer is 
aware, been explained on true _ philosophical 
grounds, but it appears almost incredible that 
some artifice was not resorted to to sustain vita- 
lity through so long and arduous a trial. 

With these two examples we may complete the 
present paper illustrating the subtle ingenuity of 
the Hindoos, whose national character often ex- 
hibits an ability that only wants leading in a right 
direction to constitute them most useful members 
of society. 





A HOUSE IN CHANCERY. 


Contrasts are to be found in every department 
of nature, and it is to be supposed that they 
are a necessary part of that system of compen- 
sations by which everything appears to be regu- 
lated. Wherever there are fierce storms and 
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destructive tornadoes, there also are motion- 
less calms and stagnant airs: wherever plenty 
springs spontaneously from the soil, there it is 
generally found that the pestilence walketh in 
darkness, and life is in hourly peril: wherever 
there is wealth in limitless abundance, there it 
is that the most desperate and ‘eontinuous 
exertions are necessary on the part of those 
who have none of it to obtain their daily bread. 
We might go on citing associated opposites of 
this kind to the end of a po long chapter, if 
any good were to come of it; but we prefer to | 
pull up suddenly for the momentary contem- | 
plation of a very notable example of contrast | 
which sometimes smites us with a sense of cold | 
chill or thrill, as we encounter it in the streets | 
of the metropolis—though in what sense it is a | 
compensation, if it be such, it is not very easy | 
satisfactorily to determine. We allude to that 
unfortunate, defaced, disfigured and discounte- | 
nanced contrast to its eomfortable and respect- | 
able compeers around, in front, and on either | 
side of it—a house in Chancery. | 

When misfortune lowers like a black cloud | 
upon the human subject—when friends are 
false and funds are few, and trials and difficul- 
ties are hard to bear, and poverty blots the 
struggling victim from the catalogue of respect- 
ability, there is yet one refuge open to him—the 
refuge of obscurity ; he can withdraw himself 
to the seclusion sacred to misery and wretched- 
ness, and “dree his wierd,” if without sym- 
pathy, at least aloof from the comments of the 
crowd, and the cool, uncompassionating regards 
of alienated intimates and friends. But a house 
in Chancery is entitled to be considered as much 
worse off than a man in the same unfortunate 
predicament: it cannot step out of the rank 
and withdraw from the scorn and contumely of 
which it becomes the butt, but must stand the 
brunt of adverse fate, and bear it all as poor 





frail bricks and mortar best may. 

What a suggestive memento and monitor is 
any one of these houses in Chancery, with 
which the pedestrian in London meets at inter- 
vals in his rambles! What odd ideas and com- 
parisons it is apt to awaken! It is the bill- 
sticker’s freehold; he has worked it ever since 
he was a boy, and swathed and swaddled its 
walls in immense masses of printed paper, 
from basement to attic window, until the bricks, 
the timbers, the shop-shutters, are buried 
an inch deep in the commercial announcements 
of a lapsing generation. Then imagination sees 
in it a mummied domicile—the corpse of a 
veteran domus fronting the battle of life, and 
slain and shrouded and coffined in the ranks, 
where it is doomed to stand amid its living 
comrades, blind and blank, a hollow mockery 
of their fast and fervid energies. Then, again, 
without being under any obligation to imagi- 
nation at all, we recognise it as the veritable 
Morocco palace of the rats and mice, where no 
Whittington’s cat has penetrated within the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant, and trap is a 
contrivance that has never appealed to the 
suffrages of tail or whisker. Then, again, it is 





the Walhalla of a pases colony of spiders, 
who have festooned its silent halls with drape- 


ries rich and rare, all pendent from the ceilings, 
and waving majestically in the wind, which, 
through fractured glass and crumbling crevice, 
stirs their irresponsive folds. Then it is a con- 
venient target for every incipient marksman 
who chooses to make trial of his prowess with 
such stray fragments of macadamization as he 


| finds in his way: it is a mask without brains— 


a casket without the precious jewel—a shell 
from which the fish has been sucked out—a nut 


|eracked and deprived of its kernel—and fifty 


other things by turns, and anything and every- 
thing but what it should be and ought to be—a 
house to live in, a home and an ark for rest and 
refuge, and love and hope, where the Deity 
may be worshipped, and man may advantage 
his fellow. 

Strange anomaly—that in a city where mul- 
titudes rise every morning without knowing 
where they shall lay their heads at night— 
where numbers are houseless from one year’s 
end to the other, and exposed to the miseries of 
our varying climate, there ave yet a goodly 
number of residences devoted to the rats and 
the vermin, and closed against human entrance. 
Why it should necessarily follow that when the 
right and title to a house becomes the subject 
of litigation, the house itself should cease to be 
of use to anybody, surpasses our skill to con- 
jecture. The ends of justice, it appears to us, 
would be quite as well discharged if property, 
instead of being suffered to run to decay and 
ruin, were made the most of, and the proceeds 
reserved for the lawful proprietor whenever his 
claim should be established. This is done in 
the case of large estates, and might, one would 
think, be managed with small properties as 
well as great ones; but the presence of the 
melancholy spectacles above described in differ- 
ent parts of London, and indeed throughout 
the country, shows us that the law is apparently 
but a sorry stepmother in certain cases.* 

It sometimes happens that a house in Chan- 
cery escapes the doom of ruin by a process 
which, though it must be looked upon as irre- 
gular, and is not to be justified under the esta- 
blished views of mewm and tuum, yet really 
operates as a benefaction to all the parties in- 
terested. An example which came under our 
own observation will serve for an illustration. 

An enterprising but unscrupulous fellow, in 
want of premises to live and carry on business 
in, took a fancy to a forsaken villa and offices 
in a northern suburb of London. He thought, 
from its rather dilapidated aspect, that it might 
be hired cheap, but found on inquiry that it 
was not to be hired at all, as two persons were 
litigating the right of possession in the court of 
Chancery. On some pretence or other he con- 
trived to procure the key from the agent, and 
in spite of all remonstrances moved into the 
house, with his goods, implements of trade, and 





* Without entering into the question of any past abuses of 
Chancery—and our readers are aware that considerable im- 
provements have been recently introduced—it is only fair to 
remark that many of the houses popularly supposed to be 
under the desolating blight of Chancery, have been closed and 
doomed to premature decay by altogether different causes ; 
sometimes, for instance, by the miserly habits of their owners, 
who are too mean to make necessary repairs. 
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family. Then came by post lawyers’ letters 
warning him out. He took no heed of their 
warnings, and equally ignored the threats which 
speedily followed. Meanwhile he began put- 
ting the house in repair, and cultivating the 
garden, and in a few months had restored the 
place to a very tolerable condition. As the first 
quarter drew to a close, he received from each 
of the litigants a warning that he was not to 

ay rent to the other, under the penalty of 
Poa to pay it over again. To quiet them on 
this score, he gave to each of them a written 
warranty that he would not do so; and in fact 
he paid no rent to either of them, or to any- 
body, for seven years that he inhabited the 
house ; and when it no longer suited his pur- 
pose he finally quitted it, having paid none at 
all. If the two claimants to the property had 
had the sense and forbearance to have come to 
an agreement, they might in this case have re- 
ceived the rent and divided it between them; 
though in most cases of the kind arrangements 
of any sort between parties at law are found 
impracticable. 

Ve look upon the house in Chancery as an 
illustration of a great moral lesson. Its un- 
washed face, adown which the tears of the tem- 
pest stream in grimy channels—its rags and 
patches of bill-stickers’ work that flutter in the 
wind and blister in the sun—its hundred hollow 
eyes of jagged glass, from which the darkness 
of solitude and desolation seems to look out 
hopelessly upon the day—its filthy, battered, 
and repulsive aspect—all are symbolical of the 
condition, both material and mental, of the un- 
fortunate victim of litigation ; and marvellously 
eloquent are they of the wisdom of forbearance, 
nay even sometimes of the policy of our suffer- 
ing wrong, rather than of plunging into the 
entanglements of a lawsuit. 





THE ADVENTURE OF A NIGHT. 


“ Goop evening,” said I, as I joined a fellow- 
traveller who had been walking before me for 
some time, and whose light tread and manly 
bearing had already prepossessed me in his favour ; 
“the clouds gathering yonder seem to promise 
us a shower shortly.” 

“Yes,” replied the stranger, civilly acknow- 
ledging my greeting, “and, if I am not mistaken, 
no very gentle one; the wind has already fallen, 
and the rain, I suppose, as all dependants should 
do, is about to follow its master’s example.” 

He smiled slightly at the conceit, and as neither 
of us seemed averse to conversation, we were soon 
engaged in an animated and interesting one, to 
which the beauty of the surrounding country, 
rather lessened indeed by the gloom of the sky, 
served as an introduction. I soon perceived that 
my young companion—young as compared with 
myself, for he seemed to have reached within a 
few years of what is generally termed the prime 
of life—possessed a powerful and cultivated mind, 
together with certain signs of an activity of will 
and decisiveness of character which are usually 
met with in persons who owe their education to 
themselves, The general moderation which charac- 


terised his opinions of men and things was re- 
lieved by the quiet but firm manner in which he 
showed his disposition to maintain them. Alto- 
gether he appeared a man who had honestly and 
independently formed conclusions as to the duties 
of life, and was prepared also to prove that he 
had formed them correctly. Young as he was, he 
seemed to have disentangled the perplexities of 
life, and to have attained a clear knowledge of his 
relations to it. In his breast the world, which to 
others less fortunate shows so dark and inexpli- 
cable, lay imaged-a calm accordant whole, light- 
ened by a hope incapable of extinction, and ex- 
plained by a faith which grew stronger every day. 

We had not proceeded far on our walk before 
the rain began to fall, and we were preparing to 
seek a shelter, when a sudden turn of the road 
disclosed a respectable way-side inn, having an air 
of life and business which, unless it played the 
hypocrite, was a bad proof of the ravages railway 
travelling is supposed to have effected in that class 
of houses. We entered a large room, and ocecu- 
pied ourselves for some time in watching the rain, 
now falling steadily over the fields beyond the 
read, and then driven aslant by the wind upon the 
window-panes in long notes of admiration. 

My attention was at length attracted by loud 
and angry conversation at the opposite end of the 
room. It proceeded from two young men seated 
at a table, who had apparently been indulging 
themselves in no very moderate manner. The 
elder, and by far the most excited of the two, had 
been persuading his companion to drink more than 
he seemed inclined for, and finding him persist in 
his resolution, resented what he was pleased to 
term his friend’s “cowardice and obstinacy” in 
very angry and inarticulate language. At length, 
with a muttered curse, he rose from the table and 
staggered rather than walked out of the room. 
Soon after we saw him mount a horse at the door, 
and ride furiously away. My companion, who 
had been quietly observing the scene, walked up 
to the youth who sat gazing with a flushed coun- 
tenance at his half-emptied glass, and laying a 
hand gently on his shoulder, congratulated him 
very kindly on his manliness in resisting the per- 
suasions of his friend, though, added he, his con- 
duct would hardly entitle him to such a name. 
The youth acknowledged the compliment rather 
sullenly, as if he little relished the interference. 

“ Perhaps,” said the stranger, turning to me, 
“you would not be unwilling to hear a little 
occurrence which befell me some years ago, and to 
which I attribute a great influence over my after 
life. It may serve at least to beguile your con- 
finement here ; and if this young gentleman will 
also condescend to listen to the story, he may 
perhaps see fresh reason to maintain the reso- 
lution he has just displayed.” 

I gladly intimated my own readiness, in which 
I was joined by the youth, who signified his desire 
to hear in a more polite tone than before. 

“ Our life,” began the stranger, “is a thing so 
mysterious and wonderful, that he only possesses 
any chance of fathoming it who comes to its con- 
sideration in a modest and reverent spirit. ‘The 
man who goes about to explain it with his phren- 





ology, his physiology, and his chemistry, is more 
hopelessly in error than the wildest mystic. And 
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yet there are those who think the world a mere 
machine, without mechanist and the “ hand that 
guides ”—ungrateful men, who deny the provi- 
dence of the Great Being, which should be their 
highest happiness and security! If I had no 
other reasons for believing in this divine superin- 
tendence than what the little incident I am about 
to tell you affords me, I should still repose on it 
with an unfaltering trust. 

“Some ten years ago I was leading, I am 
both glad and sorry to say, a much more reck- 
less life than I do now. I had become ac- 
quainted with a set of wild young fellows, about 
my own age, and day after day saw me stray- 
ing further and further from the path of tem- 
perance and right living. The hours I was com- 
pelled to devote to my employment grew ever 
more wearisome, and would hardly have been got 
through at all had I not solaced myself with the 
prospect of dissipation the night was to afford. I 
cannot even now look back to that miserable 
period, separated as it is from the present by such 
an interval, without recoiling in dismay. Towards 
its conclusion, I had joined one evening a party of 
these friends at a house about three miles from 
the town in which I resided. There were some 
dozen of us; and at length song and jest, assisted 
by our usual intemperate potations, degenerated 
into maudlin insensibility and uproarious madness. 
Ah, then I thought this profane and licentious 
babblement wit !—this boisterous irregularity 
good-fellowship!” (As the stranger uttered these 
words he turned a benevolent glance towards the 
youth at the table.) “Shortly after midnight— 
for some reason or other, which I have forgotten, 
our party broke up earlier than usual—I left the 
house, almost if not completely intoxicated, and 
staggered off on my way home. The night was 
dark and without a star. A quarter of a mile 
from the scene of our revel the road passed over a 
bridge beneath which ran a railway. I was just 
about to cross it when, obeying a sudden impulse, 
and perhaps influenced by some vague desire to 
see a train pass, I climbed the fence which 
bordered the road, walked over a few yards of 
ploughed land at the corner of a field, leaped the 
dwarf hedge which separated it from the cutting, 
and ran in all the recklessness of intoxication 
down the turf embankment. I fell at my length 
upon the gravel of the railroad, and in a few 
moments was fast asleep. 

“ When I awoke, my limbs were stiff with cold 
and damp. Morning was just breaking, and the 
stars shone in the sky, in which there was now no 
trace of a cloud, with a faint and pale lustre. I 
must have slept for about three hours. Feeling 
one hand to rest on something hard and cold, I 
slightly altered my position, and then it was I 
discovered, to my inexpressible horror, that I had 
been lying right across the down line of rails. 
Scarcely had I crawled, all trembling with terror, 
two feet from such a frightful resting-place, when, 
with a rush like that of an avalanche, and a sud- 
den glare of red light, the down-express dashed 
through the bridge. I distinctly remember catch- 
ing a glimpse, against the embankment, of the 
shadow of a kneeling figure, with hands clasped 
and uplifted to heaven. About the same moment, 
the up-train also passed along. The sense of pre- 








servation from such imminent destruction was so 
vivid, the thunder of the two trains was so im- 
pressive in the great silence of the dawn, that a 
convulsive shuddering seized my whole frame, and 
in my intense excitement I could hardly refrain 
from screaming aloud. But soon tears began to 
flow, while, kneeling as I was, I tried in broken 


words to thank the great God for his mercy to — 


me, and to ask him to hear my intention of 
profiting by his lesson. 

“T arose at length, and prepared to return. My 
hat, which must have slipped off in the night, 
had been torn in pieces by the train, and frag- 
ments of it lay about the rails. I walked home, 
under the fast waning stars, through farms and 
hamlets, where the crowing of the cock, the bark 
of the dog, and the awakened twittering of the 
birds, betokened the arrival of a new day—a new 
man; and as I gained the summit of the hills 
which overlooked my dwelling, and saw the sun 
just rising above the horizon, all radiant as the 
burning crown of a God, I made a resolution that 
the events of that night should alter for the 
better the whole conduct of my life. And I kept 
the resolution. I affected no sudden separation 
from my old companions, but not the less surely 
did I become temperate and attentive to my em- 
ployment, seeking the grace of God’s holy Spirit, 
and his promised strength, and earned at length 
the respect of those by whom it is an honour to 
be respected. I gained, too, that which is better 
still, the favour and friendship of God, through 
faith in his Son.” 

By this time the shower had passed away, the 
evening sun again shone out brightly, and we pre- 
pared to resume our walk. I noticed as I left the 
room, however, that the youth, who during the 
stranger’s little narrative had been playing with 
his glass, and occasionally indulging in something 
of a scornful smile, finally replaced the glass upon 
the table with an air of determination, and arose 
as if-to follow us. 


THE GUM TRADE. 


Gum is one of those useful productions of nature 
which are furnished to man without any exertion 
of his own, except that of gathering the fruit 
liberally supplied by a bountiful Providence. Its 
economic use is of great importance to the most 
civilised nations, whilst its commerce affords a 
revenue to the wildest sons of the desert. Gum is 
a vegetable mucilage, exuding in small quantities 
from the trunks of several trees, as any one may 
see in the common cherry or plum tree. But the 
gum of commerce is produced in the wilds of 
Africa and Arabia, the most arid regions of the 
world. The gum usually termed Arabic, comes 
from a species of mimosa, or acacia Arabica, and 
was famous in ancient times for its use in medicine 
and in the dyer’s art. It is said to be of highly 
nutritive qualities, so that caravans which have 
been unexpectedly detained in the desert after all 
their provisions were expended, bave been sup- 
ported by feeding upon the gum which formed 
part of their merchandise. But this celebrated 
article is now surpassed in European commerce by 
the gum acacia of Africa, which is not only pro- 
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duced in larger quantities, but is more mucilagi- 
nous and gummy than the Asiatic species. 

If the reader examine a map of Africa, he will 
find in the north-western part, a large region 
designated Sahara, or the Great Desert. It is an 
immense district of arid soil, chiefly consisting of 
the driest sand. A few oases are scattered through 
“this barren country, possessed by tribes of Moors, 
who alone inhabit this dreary region. The man- 
ners of these swarthy people correspond with their 
wild dwelling-place. They are capable of enduring 
great hunger and thirst, as well as exposure toa 
burning heat, and are generally in the extremes of 
abstinence or gluttony, of exercise or indolence. 
They subsist chiefly on the milk and flesh of their 
cattle, of which they possess large numbers. They 
live in tents, covered with a strong cloth, woven 
from thread spun by their women from the hair 
of goats. Females of the wealthier class are 
brought up luxuriously, and are educated in 
maxims of voluptuousness and of absolute submis- 
sion to their lords. They are regarded as beings 
created for no other use than to minister to the 
wants and pleasures of their husbands, whose 
whims and caprices they must endeavour to humour 
and promote. For instance, the Moor considers 
corpulence to be synonymous with beauty, and 
quite a desideratum in the fair sex; and this is 
sought to be attained by all possible means, even 
at the risk of losing health and of becoming unable 
to walk without assistance. 

The laborious kinds of employment are per- 
formed by slaves, male and female, who are 
generally procured by predatory incursions into 
the negro territories, which are undertaken on the 
slightest pretences of complaint, or without any 
excuse whatever. These slaves are treated in the 
harshest manner, being compelled to perform 
severe labour with a very scanty supply of food 
and covering. The kings or chiefs seem to have 
absolute power over the mass of the people, even 
to the taking away of life, though this is rarely 
done. In times of peace, the Moors engage ina 
little agriculture, but their delight is in plunder- 
ing their weaker neighbours. ‘This is more easily 
effected by their superiority in horsemanship. 
Their horses are generally very valuable, of ex- 
cellent breed and surprising swiftness. They are 
exceedingly skilful in the management of their 
steeds, being able to stop them at full gallop, and 
to fire with accuracy whilst riding at utmost 
speed. 

The Moorish tribes rove about, seeking pastu- 
rage for their herds and flocks; and when the 
scanty herbage of one place is eaten up, they move 
on to another, receding from the desert as the 
drought prevails. Their principal wealth consists 
in their camels, the milk of which is deemed very 
nutritious, and the flesh highly prized. Besides, 
these animals can subsist on a little, and are 
admirably formed by nature to be “ships of the 
desert.” Of all other quadrupeds, only the ante- 


lope and ostrich are found in these arid regions ; 
for their amazing speed enables them to reach the 
watering places, which are few and far between. 
The lion, panther, elephant, and other wild beasts, 
range the immense forests which skirt the desert, 
and separate it from the rivers. 
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belong are the Farshez, the Bracknez, and Dar- 
manks. These occupy several oases in that part 
of the desert which is bounded on the south by 
the river Senegal, and on the west by the Atlantic 
ocean. The principal forests of gum trees are 
those called Sahel, El Fatack, and El Hiebar. 
The first produces the vereck or white gum, 
which is held in highest estimation; the others 
yield nebuel, the red gum of commerce. The 
acacia which grows in the desert is of more 
stunted form and rugged appearance than that 
which flourishes by the river-side; for the banks 
of the Senegal are partially covered with a stratum 
of vegetable earth, where foliage abounds, but the 
gum trees of these places are not numerous. In 
the desert, the acacia seldom ‘exceeds twenty feet 
in height and three feet in circumference ; and it 
has that rugged and crooked form which is com- 
mon to the herbage of this arid region, where the 
great drought and parching winds give a blighted 
and stunted appearance to all vegetable produc- 
tions. The branches of the gum tree are thorny 
at the projections of the leaves, which are of a 
dirty green hue. The blossoms are short, and of a 
white colour. 

In western Africa there are only two seasons in 
the year, the dry and the rainy. The duration of 
the rains slightly varies according to the latitude, 
being of longest continuance near to the equator. 
In Senegambia they last about two months, which 
are preceded and followed by a month of storms 
ealled tornadoes. During eight months of the 
year, the sun shines brilliantly in a cloudless at- 
mosphere. October may be termed the drying 
month, a period fruitful in productions of the soil, 
and prolific of fevers and other dangerous diseases, 
since the atmosphere is then filled with miasmata 








The tribes of Moors to whom the gum forests 





from decomposed vegetable matter. At this time, 
the gum trees swell with moisture, and prepare for 
their harvest season. In November, the bark, 
which had been smooth and of a dark green colour, 
begins to crack in numberless places, and give out 
the gum. No help of man is required to make 
incisions in the stem, for nature performs the 
whole work. The hot wind of the desert begins 
to blow, drying up everything with such severity, 
that no vegetable matter can resist its influence. 
The tall grass of the plains now withers and be- 
comes like straw ; trees on the high grounds put 
on a wintry appearance, and would soon burn like 
fire-wood; and household furniture warps and 
cracks, so that drawers will not shut nor boxes 
lock. Even hard and well-seasoned wood cannot 
wholly resist the scorching influences of the har- 
mattan. These effects are increased by clouds of 
fine sand, which are carried in the hot blasts 
and terrific whirlwinds which sweep over the 
country. 

The gum issues from the cracks of the tree in 
different forms, but principally in drops about the 
size of a partridge’s egg. The juice adheres, as is 
well known, to the bark, where it quickly dries and 
is soon ready to be gathered. Though the gum 
has a dull appearance on tlie outside, it presents a 
beautifully clear and brilliant surface wherever it 
is broken, and if put into the mouth for a few mo- 
ments becomes transparent as crystal. About a 
month is allowed for natural causes to accomplish 
the exuding process, when the trees are supposed 
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to have completed their yield for the year. The 
Moors now prepare for the harvest. They quit 
their camps ni the desert, leaving only the aged, 
infirm, and little children, with a few persons to 
take charge of the cattle which remain behind. A 
tumultuous assembly of horse and foct, men and 
cattle, women and children, proceed in a promis- 
cuous crowd to the forest belonging to the tribe. 
Here they form an encampment, in which they 
remain about six weeks whilst gathering the gum. 
Old and young engage in the work, stimulated by 
the chiefs and princes who overlook their labour. 
The gum is piled up in heaps until the whole is 
collected, when it is loaded on cattle brought for 
this purpose. The beasts of burden are the camel 
and ox; the former carrying four or five hundred- 
weight, the latter about one and a half. The 
gum is stowed im large leathern sacks made of 
tanned ox hides, two of which are fastened together 
and slung over the backs of the cattle so as to ba- 
lance. 

The work proceeds slowly, as there is no fear of 
rain to interrupt it, and Africans seldom hurry in 
the performance of their tasks. Their field opera- 
tions occupy but a short period of the year, and 
time is of little value in their eyes. At length, 
the harvest is completed, and the day for moving 
arrives. When the signal for departure has been 
given, the tents are struck, the cattle are laden 
with baggage and merchandise, and the whole 
multitude set off in the same tumultuous manner 
as that in which they arrived. The princes and 
rich men are mounted on beautiful horses, or fleet 
dromedaries, gaily caparisoned. Their wives are 
seated on the best camels in a kind of basket 
covered with an awning, decked out with gorgeous 
colours. Cattle and goats necessary for provision 
by the way, are mixed up with the beasts of bur- 
den and crowds of foot-passengers, filling the air 
with a variety of discordant sounds. A choice 
band of armed men act as cavalry and mounted 
police, to defend the caravan, and preserve some 
kind of order amongst them. 

In this manner the caravan proceeds to the 
annual gum fair, held on the banks of the Senegal, 
a considerable distance above Fort Louis, which is 
ihe principal settlement of the French on this 
river. This people commenced trading operations 
with Western Africa about the beginning of last 
century, and established themselves in the Senegal. 
Saint Louis is a small island about four leagues 
above the kar at the mouth of the river. This bar 
or ridge of sand is a formidable obstruction to 
navigation, as it only allows small vessels to pass 
with safety. Once across this dangerous reef, such 
craft can easily sail to Podor, about 180 miles up 
the stream, and in the rainy season to Galam, 
which is five or six hundred miles higher. The 
French have small establishments at both of these 
places, and all the trade of the river, in so far as 
Europeans are concerned, is in their hands. The 
English pursue their commerce with this part of 
Western Africa through the Gambia, which is a 
better river for navigation; and their trade in 
gum is carried on at Portendie, a small settlement 
on the coast, a little above the Senegal; but this 
lucrative branch of commerce is chiefly is the 
hands of the French. 

The lower part of the Senegal is bordered withim- 





mense forests, filled with wild beasts, monkeys, and 
parrots of various species. Higher up, the desert 
land reaches to the northern bank of the river, 
and here the great gum fair is held, at a place 
about half way up to Podor. It is one of the 
most desolate spots in the world, being a vast 
plain of moving sands, glistening with whiteness. 
This solitude extends as far as the eye can reach, 
unrelieved by any tree or plant. It is an ocean of 
sparkling sand. Here the French merchants 
await the arrival of the Moorish tribes. The din 
of their approach can be heard at a great distance 
over the dreary solitude. The noise grows louder 
and louder, till an immense cloud of dust be- 
tokens their near arrival. And soon the barren 
plain is covered with men and beasts in teeming 
crowds, which it requires a long time to settle in 
anything like an orderly manner. 

At length, when all things are ready, a cannon 
is fired as the signal for commencing business, and 
Franks and Moors try every artifice to make a 
good bargain. The Moorish princes fabricate all 
kinds of excuses for raising the price of the gum, 
and invent a hundred reasons for delaying the ne- 
gotiations. Their procrastination and apparent 
apathy madden their more lively customers, who 
are sometimes obliged to yield under a threat of 
the gum being carried to Portendie and sold to 
the English. The French, in their turn, try to 
overreach the Moors, which they often do by 
enlarging the size of the kantar or measure by 
which the gum is sold. The Africans do not 
understand the principles of mensuration; and 
their customers have gradually increased the 
kantar from 500 to 2000 pounds. 

The price of the gum is paid in pieces of Indian 
cotton cloth, or blue baft, which meets with a 
ready sale to the tribes of the interior. The mer- 
chants have tried to substitute articles of French 
manufacture for this eastern cloth ; but the Moors 
cannot be tricked in this respect, as they instantly 
detect a spurious from a genuine article by the 
smell. The mode of barter is always disadvan- 
tageous to the Africans, who may understand the 
value of their own merchandise, and the price 
which it will fetch in an European market, but do 
not know the cost price of the goods which they 
receive in exchange. For instance, when they 
barter gold for iron, they may insist upon having 
the mint price for the precious metal; but they 
are duped by the European, who estimates his iron 
at four times its value, and thus obtains the gold 
at a fourth of its real worth. In this way, gum 
has been purchased in Africa as low as twopence 
the pound, whilst it has sold in Europe for fifteen 
or eighteenpence. In 1833, it was worth 75s. to 
78s. per ewt. in England, or more than eightpence 
per lb. after payment of duty at 6s. per ewt. In 
1843, garbled gum sold at from 87s. 6d. to 95s. 
per cwt., or about tenpence per lb. The English 
imports for three years ending 1842 amounted on 
an average to 17,715 ewts., or nearly two millions 
of pounds annually; whilst at the close of last 
century the whole quantity exported from Africa 
was about 600,000 lbs. annually. During the last 
wars, all the French settlements in Africa were 
taken by the English, who restored them at the 
making of peace, thus giving up a considerable 
privilege in the gum trade. 
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THE WOOLWICH PHILANTHROPIST. 


TWENTY years ago there might be seen almost every day, 
walking through the streets of Woolwich, an elderly man 
plainly dressed, with rather a remarkable physiognomy. 
But beneath a strange-looking head there beat a most be- 
nevolent heart. His step was firm and quick; he always 
seemed to have something on hand which must be done 
then and there. If you met him, you were sure of a hard 
shake of the hand, a friendly smile, and of being intro- 
duced to some Scripture worthies, about whom the good 
man had been reading, in Henry, Poole, or Burkitt, while 
most other people were fast asleep. Sometimes he seemed 
to forget what he was bustling on to do, and would talk to 
you for an hour or more, if you could find time to listen. 
If you happened to be as he thought a little too lax in 
doctrine, he would ply you valiantly with texts from Paul ; 
and if he fancied you were a little too high, he would beat 
you down with texts from James and load you with 
mountains of practical texts of Scripture. Sometimes he 
seemed to get hot in the controversy; but he was seldom 
angry, never bore malice, and could not be offended: he 
often said—“ The second blow makes the battle,” and that 
he would not give. 

But dear old neighbour Gardiner, so everybody called 
him, did something besides read and talk (and of the two 
latter he certainly did his share) : he was always ready for 
every good work. No man in Woolwich was so well 
known as he, both by rich and poor. Most probably our 
town never had such a man of all-work before nor since. 
One time helping some poor widow to move her few 
household goods with a wheelbarrow ; then you might meet 
him helping a boy to carry a ladder or some other load; 
still more frequently with a collecting book, getting in the 
weekly subscriptions for the Poor Man’s Friend Society, 
collecting the pew-rents, etc., etc., etc. Every minister who 
came with his “ case” was almost sure to inquire, as if by 
instinct, cor “Mr, Gardiner.” The writer of this paper 
once went round with him on an expedition of this sort, 
and has a vivid recollection how when a respectable person 
gave a “ whole shilling,” and put his name in full, he said, 
*That won’t do, neighbour ; others will give ‘a shilling :’ 
we must get that made into four;” and so he did, and 
paid for it himself. At one time he travelled England 
over to collect money to erect schools in connection with 
Enon Chapel. He succeeded, and collected first and last I 
think more than 6007. This was his favourite exploit in 
the begging way ; and he was pleased to tell of his adven- 
tures among all classes and characters ; his triumphs over 
sturdy refusers ; his many victories over bad tempers ; and 
withal the cheap way in which he travelled and lived 
during these excursions. While he stirred up others to 
give, he did not withhold his own hand. - He was liberal 
almost to a fault. He had an income for life of about 
£150 a year, and there is reason to conclude that little 
more than one-third, if so much, was laid out upon him- 
self. He would often say, “ What docs it matter about 
leaving anything behind; if my books and furniture fetch 
enough to bury me, this is all 1 care about;” and just so 
it happened: he was his own executor, and he did his work 
honestly and thoroughly. 

He was spared to a good old age, and till within a few 
months of his death was able, with much of his usual 
energy, to keep on talking and working, giving and col- 
lecting. The months that he was confined to his room 
were among the best in his spiritual history. Throughout 
his life he had frequently been exercised with fears respect- 
ing his own state; but during his illness he was much 
favoured in his mind, and realized a more settled peace and 
steady hope. He had often expressed his fears about 
dying, but he was mercifully spared both its pains and 
terrors. The evening of his death he was better than 
usual; his kind attendant had just read to him the 17th 
Psalm, in Dr. Watts’s version, and was about to prepare 
his tea. He made some remarks on the Psaln, referring 
to the blessedness of being “for ever near and like God,” 
when the summons came, and in a moment or two his 
spirit departed. 





His funeral sermon was preached by his pastor, from 
om. viii. 1; a passage of Scripture which had brought 


“much peace and hope to his mind at the beginning of his 


illness, and the consolation flowing from which he retained 
tothe end. The general respect felt for him was mani- 
fested in the numbers which attended his funeral, and the 
crowds which came to hear his funeral sermon. 

More than twelve years have fled since this dear old 
servant of Christ entered on his rest. His memory is still 
fragrant ; his kind words, good deeds, and firm friendships 
are embalmed in many hearts. Some who moved in 
higher stations, and others who left a large fortune behind 
them, are now forgotten, or remembered without respect ; 
for who can respect a selfish person, or a sordid money- 
hoarder? The church meeting ‘at Queen Street Chapel, 
which he served as a deacon for many years, will not soon 
forget him; and it was thought due to his memory that in 
the first number of our local periodical, one of the 
worthiest men that Woolwich has known for many years 
should have a place in it. But his record is on high, while 
his praise is still in the church below. Let us seek to 
imitate him in his delight in God’s word—his diligent and 
daily study of it—his anxiety for more holiness—his con- 
cern for sincerity—his love to the church—his pity on the 
poor—his large generosity—and his pleasure in making 
others happy.—J’rom the Woolwich Friendly Instructor. 





I HAVE NO TIME TO PRAY. 

Somer say they have no time for secret devotion. The men 
of the world have no time. Their hours are too much oc- 
cupied with the important business of making money, and 
of dress, and pleasure, in the counting-room, and in the 
gay and brilliant party, to attend to such trifles as the 
soul’s salvation, and to preparation for eternity. Nothing 
would be more unreasonable than to disturb so important 
purposes by asking them to devote their time to prayer. 
But I marvel that a professor of the religion of Christ 
should ever make this remark. For what do we live? 
Whose is our time? Who gave it tous? ‘To what have 
we devoted our lives? What is the purpose for which we 
have a being? What is to be our employment for eter- 
nity? , professing Christian, the Saviour would have 
taken some portion of that time which you now spend in 
needless sleep, for secret prayer. He would have antici- 
pated the dawning of the morning rather than forego this 
privilege. He would have taken some of that time which 
you spend in dress, or in business, or in plans pertaining to 
this life, rather than neglect this duty. I add, that the 
Saviour would have taken some of these moments which 
you spend in conversation of no profit, rather than forego 
the privilege of secret prayer. Nor think that this would 
be lost time. “Since I began,” said Dr. Payson when a 
student, “ to beg God’s blessing on my studies, I have done 
more in one week than in the whole year before.” This 
accords, I apprehend, with the experience of all Christians. 
He who wishes for a clear head in pursuing business or 
study; for an understanding quick to perceive truth, and a 
memory attentive to retain it; for ability to spend his time 
profitably—not wasting his energies in fruitless pursuits, 
nor exhausting them in profitless speculations ; will not find 
the time lost that is spent in prayer to that God who made 
the understanding, and who can give it just views of the 
proper proportion and value of things. He who wishes in 
business or in study for a heart justly balanced and pure, 
estimating objects according to their real value, superior to 
temptation and allurement, will not find his time lost that 
is spent in seeking that a heavenly influence may reign in 
that heart, and that God would preside over and direct all 
its feelings.— Barnes. 





Now!—The apostles had no to-morrow in their con- 
.mplations ; they never thought of any such thing. The 
gates of hell and the doors of heaven were at all times full 
in their view. 
































